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JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
pad 
CHapterR XXXI.—Eva’s QUESTION. 


M“* ASHTON had always been popular in the 

village. There was a general feeling of sorrow 

when his visit to the London doctor, and its result 

became known; and when increasing illness finally 
VOL. VI. 


withdrew him from his labours, and it became a sad 
certainty to all that he would never return to the 
field he was leaving, the kindly sympathy of the 
humble people whose children he had taught flowed 
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towards him in various forms of expression. There 
was also much commiseration for Eva, on whose 
young life was about to fall the crush of a first great 
sorrow, and the venerable grandfather whose white 
head was visibly drooping under the shadow of the 
coming change. 

It was a source of great relief to the invalid that 
his daughter had so far profited by his lessons as 
to take his place at the organ, and fill it 
Every word 


to be able 
with credit to herself and her teacher. 
of commendation which chance wafted to him was 
eagerly drunk in by the gratified father; but the dis- 
criminating praise of the kind old rector, who was 
himself no inefficient judge of music, always kindled 
an answering flush of pleasure in the pale face, for 
it was valued more than all. 

There had been service in the old church that 
evening, and the fair girl organist had taken her 
place as usual. 
the grand old psalms rolled out from beneath the 
small hands, many pitying looks from the rustic con- 
gregation found their way to the well-known seat, 
centring upon the slight figure which had lately 
become so familiar to them, and seemed invested 
with so much sorrowful interest. At the close of the 
service when they.saw her pass out, the same feeling 
found expression in hushed murmurs of “ Poor Miss 
Eva, she and her father seemed alw-ys so wrapped 
up in each other.” 

The evening dusk had deepened, and long dense 
lines of shadow fell heavily acros; the cool, damp 
grass, 
solitude and silence, stood out a still, solemn picture 
in the midst of its clustered graves, the waving oak- 
trees, and dark clumps of evergreens taking a variety 
of weird shapes in the gathered gloom. The metho- 
dical old sexton had been the last to leave, after 
fastening the gates, and satisfying himself as to the 
security of everything abou’ the church, in which he 
seemed to feel a certain sense of pride and of pro- 
prietorship. 

“There goes old Markham, limping along with 
his stick, though he never likes to acknowledge his 
lameness, 
not his way home.” 

“No, he is going round to see my father,” an- 
swered a low, quiet voice; “he often calls in the 


evening. But now we must hurry on, for it is getting 


late, and I shall be wanted at home.” 
Here the speaker involuntarily quickened her 
steps, as she and her eompanion followed in the 


direction taken by the lame old sexton, whose dim eyes 
had not enabled him to see through the evening gloom | 


that it was Eva ashton and young Mr. Arden whom 
he had passed and left behind in the lane; his errand 
being rightly guessed by the young girl, for he was 
going round to the cottage to pay his respects to 
her father. 


As the touching, prayerful notes of | 


The grey old church, loft once more to | 


Why, Eva, he is taking our path ; that is | 


But if old James Markham had made the recog- ' 


| nition, it would not have surprised him to see Eva 

so accompanied, for the village was getting used to 
the sight of the young pair walking side by side 
from church, and also to the association of thei 
names in a way that left no doubt upon they 
minds that their favourite idea would one day be 
realised, and Miss Eva be rewarded for her good. 
ness by being made lady of Lowfield, and able to 
hold her own against that proud, stuck-up Miss 
Caroline, who thought no one good enough for he 
brother. 

There was no attempt at concealment on the part 
of Edward Arden with regard to his preference for 
Eva; nothing furtive or clandestine in his attentions, 
So far the advice of his friend had not been without 

| effect, and Mr. Ashton was satisfied, except for the 
vague, undefined distrust which still hung upon his 
| mind; but after his talk with John Hesketh, with 
those words still ringing in his ears—“I believe 
Edward Arden to be honourable, and that he may 
| be trusted to make Eva happy,” he could not allow 
| any personal regret of his own to interfere be. 
| tween his daughter and her choice, nor was there 
any reasonable objection against what he could not 
deny would be an advantageous settlement for her. 
So it was understood that his formal consent was 
only waiting to be confirmed by the approval of 
| Edward’s father, and from ali that he knew of that 
gentleman’s character, and what he had heard of his 
regard for Eva herself, there was very little fear of it 
being withheld, 

Thus it was that on the night of their walk from 
| church, when Edward amused himself at the expense 
of the short-sighted sexton, the young people stood 
| towards each other in a new relation—that of human 
beings about to make a mutual pledge of each other's 
faith in a contract, second only in solemnity to that 
which would be fulfilled at God’s altar if they kept 
| their truth. 

They were within sight of the cottage gate and 
the parlour window with its verdant screen of cling- 
ing green leaves, through which a light gleamed out 
like a waiting, watchful star. Eva looked wistfully 
towards it, and her anxiety found expression in 
various signs of restlessness; there was self-reproach 
| in her face, and in her voice, as she said— 

“T have let you keep me out too long, Edward, 
and I feel as if I had neglected my father to-night. 
Patty is forgetful, and I am certain to have heen 
wanted ; you know I go out so seldom that——” 

“ That is just the reason why you should make the 
most of rest and fresh air whenever you can secure 
them,” urged the lover, finishing the sentence. “5 
am sure your father would agree with me; but as 
you are so sensitive on the subject, we will try not to 
transgress again. Only stay a few minutes longer, 
just to give old Markham time to get through his 
first chapter of village gossip; he will hardly have 
got through his rheumatism yet.” 
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But Eva’s serious face would not relax in a| 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


” 


smile. 

“Don’t, Edward; I never care to hear old people 
peing shown up for the sake of the fun that may be | “ Wake up, Miss Eva; quick, poor dear. Your father 
got out of their oddities ; 


“Is HE WORSE? 


it may be very pleasant, | is asking for you; and there’s no time to lose.” 
I would rather not hear it. I once heard John | 
but | 


Hesketh say that it showed both want of feeling | 


Those were the words, sharp and urgent, which cut 
suddenly through the midnight silence, and broke 
and principle; he talked a great deal about it, and | the deep sleep of weariness which had given the tired 

| girl a brief escape from the waking 
Why should she | A shock that seemed to strike out all hope from her 


I have never forgotten it.” reality of sorrow. 

The young man’s face changed. 
quote John Hesketh and his opinions? Could she young heart, when it roused her to consciousness, and 
not have found another authority? and in spite snapped asunder the threads of bright dream-fancieS 
of his newly-formed resolutions of loyalty and good’ which had lulled her into momentary happiness and 
faith to his friend, Edward Arden felt an uncomfort- | forgetfulness. The sleeper awoke with a start, and 
able twinge. But it passed quickly, and he said, | sprang from the bed with one bound; for she had 


with an attempt at a smile, ‘More transgression 
on my part, Miss Eva, I am truly unfortunate to- 
night.” 


instantly comprehended the meaning of the summons. 
| It was pitiful to see the painful strain again on her 
| face, and the trouble coming back to her eyes with 


She answered him in his own vein. | returning consciousness. A homely-looking, elderly 

. ‘ | . e 
“Tf you think so, try and win better fortune by | woman was standing near the door, and she came 
deserving it, and begin by making amendment inthe | forward, and met Eva in evident haste and agita- 


future.” tion, murmuring-in confidence to herself, “ Poor little 
“Yes, I will try to be anything, everything that | thing; she seems worn out. I’m afraid it will be 
you could wish me, Eva.” | too much for her, whenever it comes.” 


She was not prepared for the sudden burst of lover- | “What is it, nurse? Your look frightens me. 
like earnestness; it made her shy eyes droop, and | My father is worse; I read it in your face. Asking 
brought into her face the half-startled timid look that ' for me, did you say? He asked for me! Ah! I had 
became it so well, giving her manner the shrinking, | no business to leave him. Why did you and grand- 
fawn-like grace which he always found irresistibly | father persuade me to lie down?” 
bewitching. ‘He was sorry to have the charm broken} The woman shook her head. “Tt could not be 
by words, sorry that it could not be prolonged for his | helped, child; and it was all for the best. The 
enjoyment. doctor said you would never keep up without some 

“You will go and speak to my father, Edward.” rest; and it was quite my own opinion. Now, throw 

“Yes, certainly, I should like, if you think he can | a shawl round you, and come to him at once.” 
bear so many visitors in one evening,” he replied,| It did not need words to hasten Eva’s movements. 
rousing himself by an effort. White-faced and trembling, she hurried after the 

They moved towards the gate. As he opened it | woman, almost heart-sick with apprehension, and 
for her, she looked up at him, and said, “ You have | still keenly reproaching herself for allowing any- 
not answered the question I asked you to-night, | thing to take her from his bedside. 

Edward.” It was little more than a week since John Hesketh 


He looked away. “ You mean about my sister. I 
wish you would not think so much about her, dear 
Eva.” 

“I cannot help it, until you have satisfied me 


had paid his parting visit to the cottage, and received 
| the trust that was to be his last legacy from the 
friend to whom he held himself bound by such strong 
bonds of affection and gratitude ;—little more than a 





whether I am right or wrong.” week ; but he would have been shocked at the change 
“Well, let it be some other time when we can! Which it had effected in the sufferer, whose condition 
speak more freely, and promise not to let it trouble | seemed to confirm the fears of all about him, that the 
you.” end was drawing near. Within the last few days, 
“T cannot promise, Edward, for it will trouble me there had been a sudden accession of the most un- 
favourable symptoms, attended with such complete 
Her lips trembled as she spoke, and there was a! prostration, that he was no longer able to leave his 
look in her eyes that confirmed her words. | bed. So the shadow of desolation fell upon the little 
At that moment the cottage door opened and the | homestead ; and, to those who loved him, the aching 
girl Patty came out, standing on the steps as if void made itself felt in the sight of his empty chair, 
| and the want of his familiar presence by the fireside, 





until I am answered.” 





looking for her mistress. 


For the first time Edward Arden was glad of an forestalling the agony of separation, even before h: 
interruption even to a téte-i-téte with Eva, for it had gone from them. 
spared him the necessity of fencing with an inquiry | 
which he did not know how to answer. 


By the kindness of the rector and his wife, a suit- 
able nurse had been installed at the cottage, to reliev« 
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the devoted daughter, whose fragile strength seemed 
in danger of sinking under the new strain on her 
Before they reached the door of the sick- 
room, Eva stopped, and seized one of the woman’s 
hands, faltering, ‘‘ Tell me, nurse—I felt afraid to ask 
you just now—is my father worse? Do you think 


exertions. 


he has changed since I left him?” 

The woman seemed distressed at the questions. 
She turned away her head; her homely face full of 
sympathy, which she did not seem able to put into 
There was an expression in her eyes that 
would have confirmed Eva's worst fears, but she 
managed to hide it from the anxious daughter. The 
question was repeated. 

“Do tell me, nurse ; is he worse?” 


words. 


The answer was given in a whisper, with a warning 
motion of her hand towards the partially open door. 

“ Hush, dear; he will be overhearing us, and it 
may wake the old man, which would be a pity. He 
wouldn’t go to bed; but just dropped asleep in his 
chair, after getting me to promise to call him in an 
hour.” 

‘The evasion was palpable enough ; Eva understood 
it, and asked no more. She knew that her question 
Was answered, and moved on to her father’s room. 
The nurse keeping close to her side. The light of 
the small chamber-lamp which she carried falling 
upon the girl’s face, and revealing its white, drawn 
look of suffering. At the same moment, she fancied that 
she heard a low sob ; but it was suppressed so quickly 
that it sounded only like a catching of the breath. 

* Don’t—don’t give way, if you can help it, miss ; 
try to keep up your heart for your father’s sake, and 
think it’s God’s will, whatever happens.” 

They went into the room and heard the weak voice 
calling tremulously, “Eva, Eva! where is my little 
girl ?” 

“ Here, dear father: I would not have left you for 
a minute, but they wanted me to lie down.” 

“They did right, child; you will need rest before 
the heat of the day begins, for you have your burden 
to carry, while I am going to lay mine down. 


face against mine; I want to have you close to- 
night.” 

She nestled to him as he wished, her soft cheek 
touching his, and her long hair lying like a gleam of 
light upon his pillow. There she sat with her white 
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| face and her sick heart, doing her best to keep 
passive and quiet in her fear of disturbing him, 

“Tam sorry to have you waked from your sleep, 
darling, but I have something to say, and there ma, 
not be time to-morrow.” He spoke with difficulty, 
the breath between each sentence seeming to be filled 
by the laboured throbbing of his heart. 

The nurse had considerately withdrawn from th 
vicinity of the bed that she might not overhear th 
talk between father and daughter, first giving he 
eare to the comfort of old David, who was sleeping 
heavily in an arm-chair at the other side of the room, 
The kind woman managed to insinuate a pillow 
under the venerable head, and contrived several 
comfortable alterations in his position, without 
awaking the sleeper; then withdrew to her corner, 
glancing anxiously in the direction of the invalid, 
and feeling the responsibility of the doctor’s orders 
like a weight upon her spirits, for that gentleman 
had left behind him a strict mandate that his patient 
must be kept perfectly quiet and free from excite. 
ment of any kind. 

The weak voice was still heard, a feeble murmy 
breaking the stillness of the room. 

“My child, I am not quite clear about all I want 
to say relating to yourself and your grandfather; but 
there is one thing that I must not leave untold until it 
is too late. My little one, will you be sorry that John 
Hesketh is to be a brother to you when I am gone? 
He asked it as a boon, which I granted, convinced 
that I could not leave you in better or worthier 
hands, and in return I gave him what he craved—a 
promise that you would be his sister always. Idid 
it, Eva, because I knew it would be the best for you, 
| that there could not be a surer arm to lean on than 
| his, or a truer shield. I leave it to you as one of my 
| last wishes, in all time of trouble or trial, in any 
| difficulty or distress, whether affecting you or you 
| grandfather, seek the help and advice of Jom 
| Hesketh as you would have sought mine.” 
| There was a look of surprise in Eva’s eyes at these 
| unexpected words, bat she said nothing in reply. 
She did not know then that the time was coming 
| when she would find her only consolation and hope 
| in recalling and acting upon those words—“ Seek the 
| advice and help of John Hesketh, as you would have 
| sought mine.” 
| (To le continued.) 





SON 
STOOD with Death beside the painful bed 
Of one I more than loved; and passionate, 
To him whom I with equal fervour hate, 





“Cold Death, what profit in thy work ?” I said; 
“Why turn to dust the glory of this head, 
And mock with loathing our most dear estate +” 
But he, “I only in due time translate 





NET. 


From humble trust to high command instead.” 
| I would not hear, and did my love bemoan, 
| Till a great silence did quite silence me; 
I saw that I was evermore alone, 
And tied to time by only memory. 
Then fell a voice from some far place unknowt, 
“ Arise, and follow where I’ve pointed thee.” 
J.S. W. 
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CHANGES. 


BY THE REV. C. M. DAVIES, D.D 


IIL-THE CHANGE OF THE RESURRECTION.— of death, were our theme, it could be said, “If you 
1 Cor. xv. 51. seek proofs, look around.” Having passed the 
IAKING as our subject “Changes,” | dark river, we can no more appeal to sight: we 
we have already considered—1, the | can but speak to Faith; can only lay our hand on 
Gl changes and chances of this mortal | God’s Word, and say, “It is written” there. 
H| life; 2, the special change of death. me changed ? 

Our present subject is the change of . “This corruptible shall put on incorruption.” 
the resurrection. Let none deem it presumptuous eS — the perfected body shall be set free from 
that, having tracked man through the sundry and the conditions of change. This shall be, in very 
manifold changes of the world, having left him on truth, the last change. After this, change for the 
the confines of that last great change and end of'| better or the worse shall be impossible. 
yorldly changes, death, we yet pursue our search} Let us carry back our thoughts once more into 
beyond the boundary which none can recress to this world, this condition of existence,and remember 
tell the secrets of its further side. Strictly accord- | what was the last terrible meaning of the word 
ing to the wording of St. Paul’s Epistle will we “change” which attached to the poor human body 
riew the subject, namely, as “a mystery” not re- | on this side the grave. After death has come and 
yealed to one man or another, or to one class of | changed the living, breathing man into the cold, 
men more than another; but one which all may | motionless corpse; and after that brief—often very 
read, as far as God means it to be read, in the | brief—period of beauty and majesty which death 
pages of Scripture. Our words on this subject | throws round the ruined temple, there comes that 
must be the merest compilation of the Bible’s | other meaning for the word “changed” when we 
words. No new facts perchance may be evolved ; | can no longer : say of the body : 
no private speculations must be hazarded; yet | “ Death hath left on it 
sill may it be to our instruction and edification— | Only the beautiful.” 
as certainly to our comfort, consolation, and the | We have to cover up the once-loved face, and bury 
increase of our faith and hope—that we look for- | | out of sight the form we still cling to as though it 
ward to, und note down what we know of, that | were the real self, and not merely a deserted home. 
change which, when life and death are past, must | It may be, on such an occasion, that some one of 
come to us, as surely as the changes of existence lus has been selected, as being older or braver- 
and decay have come, namely, the change of re- | hearted than the rest of the bereaved ones, to look 
newal; in Christian language, the change of the | upon the lifeless form of the departed, and 
resurrection. | whether death had still left it so that it might be 

Yes; we shall be changed. Even when we have | looked upon without pain; whether that one we 
left this world and its works behind us; when we | left sleeping so sweetly and pleasantly last evening, 
have thrown off our present bodies like worn-out | be sleeping as sweetly and pleasantly still, and we 
garments; when loving lips have spoken above | descend at early morning and tremblingly raise 
our deathbeds of our last great change, and how | the coffin-lid. We see a sight which haunts us 
it came upon us—still change shall await us. There | night and day for years, and somewhat mars the 
shall be, as it were, a clothing again in garments | peaceful associations and pleasant memortes that 
washed white. ‘Not naked shall the spirit stand | death had seemed to bring with it. And ther we 
before its Maker, but clad once more in the old | know the full meaning of the word “change” as 
cast-off garments of the body; the same, yet, O| applied to death. We have to go back and use 
how wondrously changed! by what a miraculous | that word in its most terrible sense as we say to 
transformation made well-nigh the opposites of | the other mourners, “Oh yes, very much changed. 
all they now are! In one amazing moment re-| Your eyes must look upon the dear one no more. 
created so far more wonderfully than they were | Close it down. Let us wait for the resurrection 
first created, though that were passing wonderful. | morn ere we look upon the beloved face again.” 
“Tn a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the How different the change to which we look 
last trump : for the trumpet shall sound, and the | forward then! We cannot describe what it will be, 
dead shall be raised incerruptible, and we shall be | though we seem almost to know by intuition. We 
changed.” Reverently, and in conscious ignorance, | cannot picture our idea of it, though instinctive 
let us inquire, Hew changed? Why changed? | ideas we have. But thus much we know, that it 
Here Faith steps in and takes the wand from Ex- | will be the very reverse of that change whose 
perience. While the changes of life, the change commencement we have seen written so fearfully 
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in the changed, the corruptible appearance of the la rest, a repose. So, too, with final exemption 
dead. Try to think of one who has been taken |fromdeath. As, to the righteous, it will be the 
thus. We know not how io picture that one, even | highest blessing and privilege to know that they 
in the present state of waiting, still less at the | shall never die, that nothing shall separate them 
period of the bodily and spiritual perfecting. We | from the love of Christ, or break the communion of 
dare not think of the ennobled dead in the form, | his saints, which shall then have been renewed after 
the dress, the appearance wherein of old we knew | its long and weary suspension, so, to the wicked, 
them. We know that, at that last great change, | will it be a curse to know they cannot die. It 
every blot and speck and defect which here mars | might have seemed that we were speaking at 
the beauty even of earth’s fairest, shall be purged | variance with Scripture when it was said that 
and done away with. That the corruptible shall | after the resurrection there should be no more 
be changed into incorruptible we know and feel; | death, since in the Bible there is mention made of 
and yet, at the same time, we also know and feel | a “ second death ” awaiting the unfaithful servants 
that we shall recognise those who were dear tous of God. Butso it is. This second death of the 
in the old world and the old life. Were it not for | wicked will consist in their very inability to die, 
this feeling, and for the instinctive knowledge that To know that a long, wearisome, endless eternity 
afterwards there shall be no more decay, no more of existence has to be dragged on in estrangement 
snapped links or severed friendships, no wear and from God, will be to feel this second death. Life 
tear of life, it would indeed be madness and misery in the flesh is weary, for it is far from God. But 
to see those whom we loved fade and droop and , what will that existence be which is to be passed 
die. This is one of the many instances where our entirely out of his presence? To those who feel 
own feelings confirm the revelations of Scripture; this and have to endure it, one of the changes of 
since nature and revelation alike concur in assuring life would be as refreshing as the drop of water 
us that the change at the resurrection shall be craved so earnestly by the rich man. But no, 
one from corruption to incorruptibility. No; none such can come. Nothing but the dull mo. 
strive as we will to image either the departed in notony of banishment. Death! it seems a mockery 
their present state of expectancy, or them and to apply so peaceful a term to the life in death of 
ourselves when the last great change shall have , the sinner exiled by his sin from God. 

passed upon us, we are baffled in the attempt.| With the fact that this corruptible shall put 
We can but fall back on the likenesses and on incorruption, and this mortal immortality, our 
emblems which Holy Scripture has scattered up knowledge of the change which shall take place at 
and down its pages to aid our gross comprehen- the resurrection of the dead may be said to begin 
sions; and we feel that the flower magically and end. These are the limits God has placed to 
bursting out from the dead and buried seed—the his revelation. Beyond this it would be unwise 
golden stream flowing from the ere crushed and and wicked to wander into regions of conjecture; 
molten in the furnace—are figures which, whilst but within these bounds it is allowable, and may 
they serve to inform us of the fact, are a vague, be useful—as a practical deduction from the above 
yet still the only clue God deigns to give of the facts—toask why changed? Why shall we suppose, 
blessed change which shall come upon us at the in our humble grasping after Divine motives, that 
resurrection when, rising to enter on its eternal God has resolved, at the end of time, to make of us 
state, this corruptible body shall put on incorruv- men beings incorruptible, immortal ? 
tion, | First: we shall be incorruptible then for the 

2. “This mortal shall put on immortality.” same reason as we are corruptible and change- 
With this assurance—which really is but an circled now—to suit the then objects of our con- 
extension of the former—ends, in fact, all we know dition of existence. Here is trial—there, triumph. 
of the change of the resurrection. It is well to It is as with the soldier; war tries him with its 
divide them thus, because, as the change from changes and chances; Peace rewards him with her 
corruption to incorruption implies freedom from | laurels and repose. Here we, Christian soldiers 
that condition of change which tracks man through of the heavenly King, are camping out on the 
life, so does change from mortality to immortality | bleak hill-side, under the frail canvas of a cor- 
assure us that the body shall henceforth be exempt | ruptible body. It is well—ay, well that we 


from the special change of death. 

This fact, however, that death shall not affect 
the perfected body, presents a double aspect. 
Death, as we think of it on this side the grave, 
has, we have seen, a twofold and essentially 
distinct appearance, according to the point of view 
from which we regard it. Death is, in one sense, 
a terror; in another—and that the truer—a relief, 








should be battered about from change to change; 
well that we should know what heat and cold and 
weariness and hunger can do to this frail nature 
of ours; well that we should learn the privations 
and the profits of godly discipline. Humanly 
speaking, there is no finer sight than the bronzed 
warrior, scarred, bent, and maimed, kneeling t0 
receive from his sovereign’s hand the reward “ for 
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valour.” Speaking as Christians, it is nobler still | from nothingness we are born to weakness and 
to behold the aged saint, worn out with life’s | incapacity, but still into life. In pain and suffer- 
changes, with those scanty grey hairs of his—life’s | ing we pass by birth into independent life. We 
snows on the storm-driven mountain-top—laying | grow up gradually through youth to prime, and 
his head calmly on the pillow, closing his weary | thence to old age; and then do we die, and go over 
eyes, and feeling that seared heart pulse each | the same dull round, as some have deemed? No; 
moment more slowly. No more glorious sight, for | then we rise one step higher. Again we are born, 
here sight leaves the dying Christian; but how , and human language has misnamed the birth-throe 
far more glorious is it, when the green turf has death. Still we live—in what nature we know not 
closed above that venerable man, to follow him | fully as yet—but in a higher than the present: of 
with the eye of faith into the unseen, and in fancy | that we are sure. Perhaps the state between death 
behold that always saintly body become more , and the resurrection is a kind of embryo state, or 
saintly still as from the bed of the grave it rises to at best a sort of infancy to our future condition. 
the morning of eternity, and stands face to face At all events, another state awaits us, even then; 
with the Saviour it so loved and followed here; to , and of this we know that all which was heretofore 
behold the “ rapture of repose” which was the last changeful shall be stamped out, all that was 
expression we beheld here upon that peaceful face, changeless stamped in, upon our being for ever- 
change into the rapture of beatitude as from the more. God shall set his mark upon the approved 
gracious lips of the merciful Judge fall those coin of sterling metal: that mark is “incorruption, 
ecstatic words: “ Well done, good and faithful immortality.” 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” and| Thus, then, is life, properly viewed, one unbroken 
then to track that happy form as it falls into the thread from birth to heaven; it changes its colour, 
ranks of the redeemed, and behold the angels its texture, its nature, but it is never destroyed. 
bring the palm-branch and the golden crown, the One little span of that thread differs from the rest 
rewards of him that overcometh; and, having in that it is placed very much in our own power 
soared to heights of expectation where even Faith to mould and fashion and colour it; and on that 
grows blind and Hope dizzy, imagine—what even moulding, fashioning, colouring the whole future 
angels could not tell us—the full felicity of that character, tone, and fate depend. 
perfected saint on the bosom of his God! | Trite truth, yet how neglected! Look along 
Know this—and death would indeed be terrible the thread of life. We see a year or two at the 
if we did not know it—know that such fate awaits commencement given up entirely to natural 
all whom we have laid asleep in Jesus—awaits us growth; then comes a period of susceptibility, 
if we believe and love and follow him, and we when the child-mind is being moulded by parents 
shall at once perceive why this corruptible must and teachers. Then, with youth, responsibility 
put on incorruption, why flesh and blood cannot commences. At threescore years and ten, at the 
inherit the kingdom of God. The happiness of latest, this ends with earthly life. Then, again, 
that state is such as flesh and blood are not equal | we pass from the scene of action; no more suscep- 
to. The changeful body suited us well in the | tibility of change; only the responsibility of the 
region of change, when we were to be tried by | past attaching to us: and so on throughout 
change; but when change is over, flesh and blood | eternity, without the power of altering our con- 
are done with. They have served their turn. dition. So then it is only on a few years at most— 
Henceforth they are to be laid aside, replaced by | very few on the average—that our own individual 
something nobler. | cares are centred. For that time, short or long, 
Secondly : “This mortal shall put on immor- | the thread of life is put into our hands. By 
tality.” A second reason for this second form of | working, as the weaver with his shuttle, with the 
change lies in the continuity as well as the per- | chances and changes of this life, we determine the 
fection of our future existence. Our lives must be after changes that shall come upon us. We are 
made co-extensive with eternity | not saying that man, by his little work of years, 
If our Christian language leavened more per- | can sway God’s work of ages; but that God has 
ceptibly our common speech, there would be | laid down certain plans of action—a twofold series 
scarcely any necessity to break up this one fact, or | of changes, immense and eternal as himself—in 
this one reason, into two. Death is only a change,| the world to come; and he has also devised a 
a special change, unlike all others, it is true; but | scheme of lesser changes in this world, which he 
still only a change, and, therefore, when it has | has, as it were, placed in man’s hands to trade 
been said that the perfected body shall be free from | withal. Of the action of these changes, the one 
change, it has been said that it shall never die. or the other—of the working of human free will on 
No, never die. We never do die—never shall | Divine pre-arrangement—he has revealed to us as 
die. There is no greater myth in language than | much as is necessary for us to know. In plain 
that word death. We change from state to state; | language, God has told us how life influences 
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death, how time chequers eternity. We know 
enough for action; what we have to do is, set 
steadily to work, and use life’s changes for the 
furtherance of our salvation and his glory. 


Let us learn to practise a Christian economy. | 


Instead of spending our time in vain conjectures 
as to the details of the changes that await us, which 
we cannot possibly certify, les us remember this, 
that on the very face of Scripture are these 
changes of death and eternity staring us in the 
face; that we have our work to do, and only the 


TWILIGHT 
NA ° HE daylight fades, and, strangely still, 
SIE rae Floats down upon the distant hill, 
‘{? And on the nearer plain and trees, | 
The twilight veil of mysteries. 


& EX. — 





Unseen, the harbinger of night 
Creeps stealthily between my sight, 
And the faint letters of the book 
That fade and darken as I look. 


In silence, sitting by the fire, 
What wonder if my thoughts aspire 
To people with companions bright 
This silver border of the night ? 


+ 
U 


What if to me the shadows take 


A definite and real shape, 


uncertain period of human life, and this changeful, 
chanceful world to do it in. That work is, amid 
{the changing to discern and follow the un. 
| changeable. 
And remember the time is short—how short we 
know not—but short at the longest. A little 
| longer waiting and our time will come; and, be we 
sleeping or waking, vigilant or neglectful, be it for 
our weal or for our woe, the last mystery shall 
pass upon us, and for all eternity “we shall be 
changed.” 


SHADOWS. 


And I behold around me stand 
Guests from the unseen spirit-land ? 


Invisibly, and one by one, 

They gather in the gloaming dun, 
I cannot touch nor feel them here, 
But yet I know that they are near. 


Oh, loved ones—kindest, dearest, best, 
My spirit clings to you for rest ; 
Sweet comforters in life’s sad pain, 
For evermore with me remain. 


tmay not be. Alas! they go 
Fading majestically and slow; 

Yet never doubt that they have been 
Because their presence is unseen. 


TALES OF 
I.—THE 


THE 
MORTONS. 


POOR. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


CHAPTER V. 


Davie had 
written, and had heard news of them, as 
| he supposed ; and it is necessary to our 
story that we should now give some 


| why had he not written ? 





scraps of his correspondence. 
Extract from Davie's first letter home. 

** And now for my position here. It took me three days to find 
my cousin Johnson, whom I told you I should make for, as he 
had moved into a better street, and I only half remembered 
even the old address ; but when I found him, it turned out that | 
I had fallen upon my feet, as the saying goes. He was sickly, 
and wanted a trusty man, that understood his trade well, and 
that would not be apt to set up for himself and run off with 
Johnson’s custom. So I dropped into a situation as foreman to 
a thrivmg house at once. Johnson was very kind—indeed, he 
was overjoyed to see me; and he said, after a day or two of 
watching me, that he had no children, and liked my ways, and 
if I went on as well, it might be pleasant to us both that I should 
have a partnership ; so I hope to send for yousoon. Of course, 
I could not begin by asking for an advance of money, but I en- | 
close a twenty-dollar note, which you can get changed for 


| all, every time, to Porteous? 


English coin at ——. Write at once, won’t you? and say if 
father gets on any better, and give him my love; and, if you 
think it well, say that I spoke to him too harshly, and am very, 
very sorry.” 


Extract from Davie’s fourth letter home ! 
“My heart is breaking. Why not write yourselves ? why leave 
It was natural enough, perhaps, 
that he should be the one to write first, and convey the news of 
his approaching marriage; yet I do think some dearer friend 
might have broken to me the fact of my poor father’s death. 
And then I wrote again, and said plainly that I was uneasy 
about this very sudden and indecently hurried engagement, 
and did not like the match, nor the man; and I asked Katie 
to write to me herse//, freely ; but instead of that you only send 


| me another message by this same Porteus, a fellow that I 


neither like nor trust. Well, what did I do then? Why, I 
wrote to Katie herself, and begged and prayed that if want, 


| after father’s death, drove her to this, she would break it off, 


and trust in me to help you as I have been doing. And not a 
word comes but a dry, heartless story from that hateful fellow 
about his arrangements for the wedding, and why it is put off 
solong. Can he have dared to stop my letters? If I thought 
so, I’d go home straight and square accounts with him in a way 
he’s not accustomed to. But I don’t send this through him. 
I address it to the old house, with a note on the cover that it’s 
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to go after you if you have left; and mark my words, if 
you don’t write yourselves—ay, if Katie herself doesn’t write 
—I’ll go home and search this matter out. I’m a partner | 
now, and Johnson is much better, and will spare me fora, 
while if I ask him.” 

The modest fellow might have added that he came | 
by his partnership so quickly because he nursed his | 
benefactor Johnson through a virulent fever, at the | 
deadliest peril of his own life, after the paid nurses | 
had deserted him. And during the sick man’s slow 
convalescence, his energy alone had kept the business 
together. 

These extracts will be enough to show the game 
that Porteus had been playing. He was quite con- 
fident in his power to force Katie, sooner or later, to 
accept him, if only he could shut up all communica- 
tion between the brother and his friends at home, 
and keep them at his mercy. He reckoned upon 
their then making the best of what would be past 
recall, and leaving their brother in ignorance of the 
cruel stratagem by which the prize had been won. It 
was Davie’s increasing impatience, and the prosperity 
which was likely to enable him even to return home, 
that terrified and even confused Porteus, so that he 
resolved to precipitate Katie’s decision by the daring 
and hazardous crime we have just seen him venture 
upon. 

Mary and her mother were committed for trial, 
and although I confess the evidence against them 
shook my own faith, yet I retained a clever young 
lawyer of my acquaintance to see after their affairs. 
Katie removed into the most obscure lodgings, and 
very unhappily, the idea of a letter coming to her at 
this late period, directly, and not through Porteus, 
never struck us. The postman, therefore, was left in 
ignorance of the change, and the letter of which we 
have just read part slumbered unknown in the Dead 
Letter Office. 

The day of trial was creeping on. My young 
lawyer, not having many briefs, was very eager 
about this interesting one, and spent many a half 
hour with me talking over the case, and inventing 
ingenious but too fine-spun snares for Porteus to 
fall into when cross-examined. 

We were at this work the night before the trial 
was to come on, and Katie was down-stairs ready 
to be called up and questioned now and then, when 
my friend—Mr. Lindsay was his name—suddenly 
brightened up. 

“A most ingeniously simple idea strikes me,” he 
said, “ which I take shame for not having unearthed | 
long since. Kate Morton is now certain that letters | 
have been withheld, which she says her brother must | 
have written. Weshall ask him if any came. 
he may defeat us 
were passed on.’ 





{ 


Now, | 
and say, ‘Yes, they came, and | 
But rogues are not generally | 
cunning enough for such simplicity, and the chances | 
are that he will deny all knowledge of any letters at 


all; and then I hope we may unmask him.” i 


“How so? who’s to prove that any letters ever 
arrived ?” 

“My friend!” cried Lindsay, joyously, “ that 
errand shall be thine own. Find me the postman of 
his district, let that gentleman be clear that he 
delivered letters of the kind to our scoundrel (whom 
I hope some day to help toward a gallows), and the 
chances of an acquittal are two to one—ay, four to 
one ; for the defendants said all along that the stolen 
note came from America, and he will be eager to bar, 
by the denial I want, all seeming probability of that 
being true. Mr. Averill, the postman must be found! 
he is a priceless man !” 

At this moment a gentleman was announced, who 
had been sent to the rectory from Mr. Lindsay’s 
lodgings. He was shown in, and I was about to 
retire, but his first words arrested my attention, and 
I quietly sat down again. 

“Sir, I understand you are the legal adviser of the 
Mortons. I have just arrived from America to see 
after them. At their old lodgings I was told to my 
horror that they were in prison, and on hurrying there 
I found myself too late to be admitted, but learned 
that you were their counsel, and that the case comes 
on to-morrow. I wish to know if money can add 
anything to their prospects of acquittal; in fact, I 
have heard no particulars whatever. The munificence 
of a friend enables me to put a fair sum at your 
command, and I am their brother !”’ 

In a moment Lindsay had him by both hands; in 
another, the bell was tingling madly for Katie to 
come up; in a third, brother and sister were locked in 
each other’s arms; and in five minutes we all under- 
stood that Porteus’s case was literally blown into the 
air, 

Vengeance was the only consideration left, and I 
smiled to see Davie doubling up his brawny fist, and 
to hear Lindsay, in the most silvery tone, devising new 
depths of perjury whereinto Porteus might be gently 
led, before he even dreamed of danger. Which was 
the more malignant ? yet who could seriously blame 
either just then ? 


The morrow came, and the two criminals were placed 
in the dock to be tried together. That no appear- 
ance of collusion between them and our chief wit- 
ness might mar the perfection of our case, they were 
not prepared for his appearance, but were only 
told that there was no fear whatever of a conviction, 
and the case would, in fact, break down at an early 
period. Accordingly they were calm, though pale 
and vigilant, and, of course, curious to see whence 
their deliverance was to arise. The speech for the 
prosecution was a simple statement of Porteus’s 
story, and of the failure of the Mortons’ endeavours 
to rebut it, or explain in any way their possession of 
the five-pound note. Therefore a conviction was con- 
fidently expected. A couple of unimportant witnesses 
were called—the grocer and the detective who traced 
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the note—and then Porteus was put through his 
story, which he told calmly and deliberately, but 
without once raising his eyes, until he was handed 
over for cross-examination. 

It was Lindsay’s first important case, and fora 
moment I wished we had a senior man; but he 
reassured me with one flash from his eagle eye, and 
one glance at his firm, conscious mouth, curling now 
and then with the slightest perceptible mockery. 

“Mr. Porteus, why did you so readily suspect these 
women ? had no one else been in the office lately ?” 

“Plenty; but the truth is, I had missed money 
before when they had called.” 

« Ah, ‘plenty !’—do you leave notes commonly 
where plenty of people, including doubtful characters, 
can reach them ?” 

“No, not commonly.” 

“These people say the money came from America. 
Now did you ever, at any time, get letters for them 
from abroad—for these dishonest people? Answer 
me, sir, at once.” 

“No—ah, yes! I beg pardon.” 

For, as he was in the very act of denying, the 
foolish postman stood up in his seat, and the colour 
of his coat caught Porteus’s eye and saved him, at 
the expense of a retraction and a little flutter, not 
unnoticed by the jury. But Lindsay cared very little 
now for the collapse of his ingenious stratagem. 

“Mr. Porteus, have you any idea of the contents 
of those letters? might they not possibly have 
brought money ?” 

“Certainly, for aught I know; but scarcely the 
same note that I had numbered.” 

“Surely not; but please to leave that matter to 
the lawyers, and answer what I ask. You do not 
know anything about those letters, you are quite 
sure P” 

“No, sir; I told you that before, sir.” 

This was the first touch of irritation Porteus had 
shown. 

“Tell me once more, however, upon your solemn 
oath, and speak out. You know absolutely nothing 
about them ?” 

“Absolutely nothing ; you’re insulting me, sir.” 

“Then, of course, you never answered any of 
them ?” 

“ What—what—I! of course not; no, never.” 

“Keep cool, Mr. Porteus; never lose your self- 
control under cross-examination. Did you ever say 
or write that you were going to marry Katie Morton 
in three weeks, and that her family, whom we have 
just learned that you suspected of theft all along, were 
‘noble in their poverty?” Did youever profess to be 
authorised to write in their names, and as one of 
them ?” 

When Porteus saw how much we had discovered 
he turned as pale as death, and his hands shook 
violently; but he nerved himself with a great effort, 
and looking Lindsay stubbornly and defiantly in the 








face, said, “No, I never did; I dare you to prove a 
word of it.” 

“Ah! well, we shall try, Mr. Porteus. Do you, 
for instance, recognise that autograph ?” 

And Lindsay handed over to him the first of those 
insidious and false letters to David Morton, of which 
the latter had in his replies complained so bitterly. 

Drops of sweat like beads hung upon Porteus’s 
eyebrows. There was dead silence in the whole 
court, and Lindsay had thrown off his air of bland 
interrogation for one of contemptuous triumph. 

“Do you repeat your defiance, Mr. Porteus, or was 
your oath a slight mistake, like the ‘no’ that slipped 
out when we asked first if you ever received any 
letters at all?” 

Porteus raised his sullen head, like a wild beast 
at bay; and speaking with evident effort, answered, 
“The letter is very well imitated, but it is not my 
handwriting.” 

“Nor that?” 

“No” 

“Nor this again ?” 

“No.” 





When he had thus deliberately disclaimed all the 
| letters, a tall man, who had been in a secluded place, 
and had kept his face rather hidden hitherto, stood 
up on the seat and moved his arm so excitedly as to 
| catch the witness’s attention. When he had done so, 
Porteus gazed at him for a moment, sprang up, and 
| leaned forwgrd with a ghastly and convulsed face, 
j and shrieked, “Good heavens! it’s Davie Morton 
himself, and the game’s over! I give up! Spare me, 
and I'll confess it all. I wrote those letters; I gave 
them the five pounds. They’re not to blame: it was 
I did it.” 

At this moment there was violent agitation all 
over the court. The prisoners clasped their hands, 
and then stretched them out in joy toward Davie, 
his mother crying, “My son, my son!” and Mary, 
‘*My dear brother !” 

The spectators were moved, some to weep, and 
others to wave their handkerchiefs and cheer. The 
counsel for the prosecution threw up the case, the 
jury returned a verdict of acquittal without leaving 
the court, and the judge, with an aspect of mingled 
contempt and loathing, ordered Porteus to be 
arrested on a charge of wilful perjury. 

It only remains to be said that Lindsay is fast 
rising to the highest distinction in his neble profes- 
sion; that Porteus was convicted, and the ship which 
| was bearing him toa penal settlement was cast away 
and lost, with every soul on board; that the Mortons 
reached New York in safety; that the old lady has 
now a daughter-in-law, to whom she is as dear as to 
her son; that both girls are happily married; and 
that, I am credibly assured, Katie has never once 
| quoted, to carry a point with her admirable New 
England husband, the wealthy match she might 
' have made in the old country. 
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RELIGION ON THE LOWER DECK. 


BY A NAVAL CHAPLAIN. 


HOSE who know what the Royal 
Navy of England was a quarter of a 


improvement that has taken place 
in the mental, moral, and religious 
condition of our man-of-war’s man. Then he was 
coarse and vulgar, of depraved tastes and brutal 
habits; the ribald jest and blasphemy were heard 





. | 
echoing along the decks, and men encouraged one 
another in scoffing at every serious man and 


every serious thing. There was no occupation 
for the men in their spare hours—no library 


afforded the means of whiling away their leisure | 


in profitable reading. No reading-room put them 
in possession of the passing events of the day. 
Their time was spent in gloating over their past 


sins, and in plotting means whereby to spend | 


their money and their strength when an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for a run on shore after a 
trip at sea. Scenes of iniquity, flagrant and hid- 
den, were of frequent occurrence in those days 
on board ship—so much so that men who have 
escaped from those terrible times of temptation 
raise their hands to heaven and exclaim, “ We 


wonder that the Almighty ever permitted the fleet | 


to ride the waves, much less to achieve the vic- 
tories it did, but rather did not sink it beneath 
the billows for the sins committed on board.” 
What could be expected of a navy composed, in 
many instances, of men who, having failed in 
everything else, took to the sea as a last re- 
source—who were generally of a class the lowest 
and meancst, and were commanded by officers 
who, as a rule, were not God-fearing men? The 
result of this was apparent in the conduct of the 
men on shore when, having given reins to their 
unbridled passions—having broken the commands 
of God and man, they were pointed at with the 
finger of scorn, or looked upon with the eye of 
Of godliness there was 


pity as “only sailors.” 


hardly any in days gone by. Religion put on her 
garb once a-week, when the chaplain, in accord- 
ance with the first Article of War and the usages 
of the service, conducted Divine worship each 
Sunday morning—provided there was a chaplain 
in tke ship; if not, then this duty devolved 
on the commanding officer, who (as very often 
happened), before engaging in the work, may have, 
in sailor’s language, abused some members of the 
congregation which he is to conduct to the foot of 
God’s throne, as suppliants for mercy. Then re- 
ligin was purely and simply a matter of parade, 


o, | 
century ago, and those who know it 
now, cannot fail to notice the marked 


'and could scarcely be expected to thrive in a soil 


so uncongenial to its growth. 

How changed is all this! The men who serye 
their country afloat now are of a far better class; 
they are more intelligent, and better instructed; 
the great majority of them can read, write, and 
cipher. To every ship of war afloat a library is 
supplied, from which the men can at all times get 
good moral and religious books. Many ships are 
allowed schoolmasters, part of whose duty is to 
give instruction to men who are anxious to in- 
crease their knowledge—this is done in the evening 
| when the day’s work is over. The crews of several 
ships keep up a reading-room at their own ex- 
pense, and the pride they take in getting in papers 
/and periodicals is most laudable. Canteens are 
permitted on board some ships; from them the 
men are allowed to purchase beer and porter in 
small quantities. The object of this is to cut at the 
root of what induces men to go on shore—yviz., the 
public-house. There is a great anxiety shown to 
avail themselves of these privileges by the gener- 
ality of the well-disposed men in the navy. 

These are a few of the means employed to induce 
men to remain or board their ships, and so to avoid 
the terrible temptations which surround and en- 
| trap them the moment they set their feet on shore. 
‘It is a matter of deep regret that this noble 
_creature, who has been living on board in a perfect 
' state of discipline, should immediately he lands be 

invited to become the slave of intemperance, to the 
‘neglect of everything thatis holy. The evil exists, 
but the remedy is most difficult. Under a rough 
exterior the sailor carries a heart within his breast 
as tender as a woman’s. Many a time have I seen 
tears flowing down the cheeks of bronzed-faced 
'men when they have stood on the deck, and seen 
‘the mortal remains of a favourite messmate com- 
| mitted to the deep, there to be turned to corrup- 
‘tion. I haye seen a man bold enough to face 
' death before the foe, yet weep at the bedside of a 
| companion who, having fallen from aloft, is horribly 
| maimed and bruised. He listens with bated breath 
to catch, if it be but one whisper from the poor fel- 
| low’s lips, as they part inagony. In his attentions 
he is as gentle as the most pitying nurse: and as 
day by day the lingering hope of recovery begins 


ito fade, and finally dies out, the strong man—he 
‘who many say has no feeling—is convulsed with 


sobbing, and his grief finds vent in tears. I have 
been on board a ship, running along before the 
wind, no danger apprehended, when suddenly 
an anknown sunken rock is struck, and a leak is 
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sprung. The hands are summoned to the pump to | the chaplain, where he may see any of the men 
keep her from sinking. The water gains in spite | who may wish to inquire of him respecting their 
of all efforts to prevent it. Not a star shines in | soul’s welfare. The doctor has a place to see his 
the heaven above us to throw a ray of light | sick daily; the paymaster has his office where 
upon the darkness by which we are surrounded. | the men may make inquiries respecting their pay; 
Nothing seems to be before any of us but death | but the spiritual wants of “the Lower Deck” are 
—a descent quick into a watery grave. Our not yet sufficiently recognised to have a place 
assigned to the chaplain, where in private he 
may be consulted. Now any part of the ship 
prayers. After the religious service had been} must do, provided any services other than those 
engaged in, a deep feeling of stupor came oyer | allowed by “the Regulations” are permitted; and 
many; but not a few came to me and besought|men must be in real earnest in their religion 
me to speak a word of comfort to them. They | when they stow themselves into the narrow limits 
fervently acknowledged that they had been very | of an officer’s cabin, kindly lent for the purpose of 
great sinners, and promised, if God in his mercy | a prayer-meeting. When they are alive with a zeal 
would spare them, that their lives should be de- | for God, and the advancement of his kingdom 
voted to his service, and with tears importuned | among their companions, they will go through 
me to say that there was still hope of their sal- | difficulties that would discourage men much less 
vation. Blessed opportunity this for speaking to | devoted to their Master. At one time they will 
poor perishing sinners of Him who calmed the| meet at the fore or after part of the lower deck, 
angry waves by the word of His power, and saved} in the cockpit, on the troop deck; or, in small 
His disciples! We were saved—and many of those | vessels, on one side of the upper deck. At another 
men became devoted Christians, locking back to | time they will assemble for prayer on the top of 
this as “a night to be much remembered.” But, | the boilers, in the stoke-hole, and in the store- 
alas! many, as soon as the danger disappeared, | ooms. Well treated, indeed, do they consider 
forgot God and his goodness, and returned to | themselves when they are allowed to hold their 
their old ways. meeting behind a screen, between two guns, con- 

With such material as this to work on, what | cealed from the sight of many who may feel in- 
has been done, or is doing, to assist sailors inj clined to scoff. A great deal of prayer goes on 
their efforts after holiness? The service orders | on board ship, and as a result of this it may be safely 
that prayers be read every morning, and that | asserted that there is a strong religious feeling 
Divine worship be celebrated with decorum every | permeating both the officers and men of our fleets. 
Sunday, and that all on board who are Protestants A proof of this is given by the great numbers who 
shall attend. This is parade service—compulsory attend the voluntary services, by the increasing 
religion, and until lately this was all the spiritual numbers of communicants, and by the avidity with 
nourishment they received. But there has been a | which every means of grace is seized. Sunday even- 
shaking of the dry bones. Sailors know that they | ing in many ships is spent by the majority of the 
have souls—souls to be saved: and an awakened ; men singing psalms and hymns on the forecastle. 
seaman requires far more attention than has | When in times not long gone by the occupation 
would be the singing of a lewd song, or the spin- 


perilous condition is made known by the tolling 
of the bell, which summons the ship’s company to 


hitherto been deemed necessary. When the chap- | 
lain is alive to the great responsibility of his | ning of a sailor’s yarn. 
position, he will feed this religious spark in many} Until some particular place be set apart for re- 
ways—by Sunday evening services, and by Bible- | ligious instruction and study—some place where 
classes, held at least twice a-week. As to the best , the steady men can read and pray, and speak wiih 
means of conducting them, there is great diver- | other seriously-disposed men, the onward motion 
sity of opinion. We are inclined to say that each of the chariot-wheels of religion in the navy must 
chaplain should conduct them in the same way | be slow. If there were only the will, there need 
as he would conduct them if he were on shore | be no difficulty in fitting out in all large ships a 
instead of afloat. Prayer-mcetings, too, ought to | place for study and religious exercise. The ad- 
be encouraged ; and, in a word, he will or ought | ministration of the Lord’s Supper has always been 
to be found in the forefront of every good work | a difficulty on board ship. If it be administered 
going on in the ship. If he be not, then this cray-| before the ship’s company many are kept away 
ing for religion will, in many cases, take a fanatical | from a certain diffidence, for sailors do not like 
too much publicity. Ifit be administered in the 


turn, and much injury will result to the service. 

The great obstacle to the progress of outward | captain's fore-cabin, the men do not like to come 
religion in the navy is the fact that in no ship, there; they look upon it as a kind of forbidden 
afloat is there a place set apart for the use of the | ground, for they never enter it except on duty. 
men where they may meet for private devotion. |; This may, perhaps, seem to many a very small 
There is no place given up, even temporarily, to ‘reason to keep men away, but it is a very weighty 
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reason with a sailor. If the particular place be 
granted, then the Holy Communion canbe celebrated 
in a way most calculated to increase the number of 
communicants, and it will also serve for other devo- 
tional purposes as well, and benefits incalculable 
must result to the navy at large. 

In nearly all ships without chaplains, and in 
many with them, Scripture-readers are employed 
to work on the lower deck among the men, and 
great is the good they do; they supply the 
missing link between the chaplain and the men. 
Their duty is to read and explain simple Gospel 
truth to the men who are willing to hear, to in- 
troduce to the chaplain’s notice any men seeking 
after the truth, and on no account to engage in 
any controversial argument. Their services are 
most acceptable to the men, who in many in- 
stances gather round to hear them read the words 
of eternal life, and eagerly ask them to renew 
their visit as soon as possible. 

These are some of the signs that the leaven of 
religion has commenced its work of leavening the 





whole mass of humanity that inhabits the lower 
decks of our men-of-war. Till the whole is leavened 
there is work worthy of all the devotion the 
naval chaplains can give to it. Let them not 
slacken in their endeavours to spread abroad the 
bloodless victories of the Cross. Let not the Royal 
Naval Scripture Readers’ Society grow weary of 
the good work it is engaged in. Let not the godly 
officers and men serving in the fleet cease to be 
witnesses for God and his Christ. The work 
that all are employed in is a noble one, for “ of all 
sections of the working classes men-of-war’s men 
excel in physical development, in mental intelli- 
gence, and—notwithstanding some most degrad- 
ing outbreaks—in moral conduct. They can, and 
by God’s grace they shall, excel all other members 
of the community in vital religious principle, in 
prayer, in devotional habits, and in happy dying.” 
If God’s grace rests upon the labour this will be 
accomplished, for the labourers go forth resting 
in the promise, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters; 
for thou shalt find it after many days.” 








Woes Ss 


auctioneer’s hammer had ceased, and 
Willy Graham stood, silent and sad, in 
the centre of the empty garret room. 

His father was dead, the happy home 
was broken up, and not even a chair or a table was 
left of the furniture which one short week ago 
belonged to old Thomas Graham, the shoemaker, of 
Grocer’s Lane. 

Even the old bits of leather that lay about in the 
corners of the room, and the bundles of bootlaces 
without tags which his father had thrown aside as 
useless, even these miserable relics of his lost home 
had vanished beneath the merciless tap-tap of the 
salemaster’s hammer, and Willie, as I said before, 
stood pale, silent, and thoughtful, with eyes full of 
gathering tears, in the centre of the dismantled 
room. 

There was but one object left to Willie to remind 
him of the father whose pleasant voice and cheery 
face had made this garret home so happy, and this 
object was the grey parrot with the crimson tail, 
which hung in its old tin cage in the window. This 
parrot had been in the house when Willie was born, 
and had watched him growing from a delicate white- 
haired baby into a strong curly-headed boy with 
ruddy cheeks, a clear eye, and a firm will. 

The parrot had been put up for sale also, but 
Willie had bought it in with the only money he pos- 
sessed in the world—fifteen shillings and sixpence. 
The brokers had bidden against him till Willie’s 
heart had almost sunk within him, dreading to lose 


KC a sale was over; the rap of the 
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i the thing he valued most in the world. But just 


when he had given it up for lost the bidding ceased, 
and the bird was handed back to its former owner. 

But now that all the men were gone, and the bird 
was his own, what was Willie to do? how was he to 
feed it when he had not a penny in his pocket, even 
to buy a roll for his own supper? These were the 
thoughts in Willie’s mind as, with brimming eyes, 
he stood silently gazing at the cage. 

Willie was not a boy much given to tears; he 
was, on the contrary, a courageous boy, who liked to 
face his difficulties bravely and to overcome them 
honestly, so in less than half an hour from the time 
the sale was over, Willie was busy sweeping the mud 
from the crossing at the foot of the street with a 
broom lent him by a neighbour, and as it happened, 
fortunately for Willie, to be a very muddy day and 
the crossing a crowded one, he brought home enough 
money in his pocket to buy both Polly and himself 
their evening meal, and also to lay aside a sufficient 
number of pence to enable him to resume his usual 
trade of newspaper-vendor on the following morn- 
ing. But Willie soon found, to his great grief, that 
the few pence earned by selling newspapers in the 
day would not keep the house going, or meet all 
the new expenses which had fallen on him since his 
father’s death, and day by day, as the rents grew 
larger in Willie’s clothes, and the bones grew sharper 
in Willie’s body, the painful thought became stronger 
in the poor boy’s heart, that Polly must be sold and 
some other kind of life begun more dependent and 
less happy than that he was now living. 
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At length when poor Polly began to droop from 


the cold of the fireless garret and the small quantity | 
of food which her young master could afford to buy | 


for her, Willie, with a swelling heart, took the 
cage from its accustomed nail by the window and 


sallied down into the street. He walked straight to | 
alittle shop on the quays of the city river—a little | 
dirty, dark shop, in whose windows there were no | 


tempting wares, only a few shells and strings of 
foreign beads, and Chinese fans, from which the 
painting had long since faded. But inside this shop 
there lived an old man with a kindly heart, who fed 
the few foreign birds hung round his shop better 
than he fed himself, and gave whiter bread to the 


gold fish which swam in the wooden tub on his floor, 


than he set before himself or his children. 
To this man’s care, for the sum of ene pound, 


Willy resigned his precious bird—how precious, no | 
one but himself could tell, though the old man! 


seemed to have some glimmer of the pain the boy 
was feeling as he shook his hand warmly, and gave 
the promise, “ No one shall have that bird, my lad, 
save one that will be good and kind, and able to care 
for it.” 

With the pound Willie bought a new suit of 
clothes, and went out to service as errand-boy in a 
shopkeeper’s family. His work was laborious enough; 
but for all that not an evening passed that Willie did 
not find time to visit the old man’s shop, and have a 
talk with his favourite, to scratch its grey head, or to 


give it a nut concealed in his waistcoat pocket; and | 


not a night came round that Willie did not lie down 
with the great fear at his heart that the next day, 
when he went forth to see it, he would find the cage 
empty. 

At last the dreaded evening came. When Willie 
reached the shop the bird was gone; and no as- 
surances from the old man that he had sold it to the 
nicest and kindest-looking lady he had ever seen, 
asa companion for her invalid son, could comfort 
Willie. The only thing he cared for—the only 
creature that loved him in the wide, wide world—was 
gone, and he never should see it again. 

Every day after this, as Willie went on his errands 
about town, he gazed up into the drawing-room 
windows of the rich, on the chance of seeing his 


lost bird, but all in vain—he never caught a glimpse | 


of it; and as month after month rolled by without 
hearing or knowing anything further about it, he 
felt that it was as much lost to him as if it had 
flown back again to the distant country from which, 
as a nestling, it had originally come. 

But, as we have read before, Willie was a 
courageous boy, and he tried to put this great 
trouble from him, and to comfort himself with the 
thought that He who sees even a sparrow fall would 
watch over his bird; and he went bravely about his 
work, trying to accustom himself to its loss, though, 
let him do all he could, a faint hope sometimes 


struggled up in his heart that at some unexpected 
moment he would see it again. 

Two long years went by, and this moment had not 
come. Willie had done so well in his plaee, that his 
master had recommended him as a trustworthy ser- 
vant to a lady living in the suburbs of the town. 
This lady was very rich; her house stood some 
distance back from the road, and had a sloping lawn 
in front of it, and a wide carriage drive up to the 
door, inside of which was a soft carpeted hall, on 
which Willie almost feared to tread, for it was to be 
his duty to open the hall door when the servants’ 
bell rung, and to carry coals to the drawing-room, 


and to attend on the lady’s only son, who was a 
cripple. 

| It was evening when Willie arrived, and the gas 
lamps shining on the silver salvers, and the silver 
spoons and forks, and the gilded china, dazzled the 
poor boy’s eyes, and made him feel giddy and queer, 
so that he dreaded the first summons to the drawing- 
| room, lest he should drop the coal-box on the stairs, 
|or do something awkwardly, unworthy of his new 
| office as under-footman. 

| At last the summons came. Willie heard his name 
called, and seizing on the coal-box, he mounted the 
| stairs as quickly as he could. He opened the drawing- 
| room door and walked in. A lady was sitting by the 
| fire reading a book; she looked up surprised, and said, 
lin a gentle voice, “I do not want any coals yet; 
when I require them I shall ring.” 

Willie lifted the copper box from the rug where he 
| had placed it, and went down-stairs wondering. He 
had not been many minutes in the pantry, when 
again he heard himself called, and taking up the 
coal-box quickly, he mounted the stairs. The lady 
was still seated by the fire, and this time she smiled 
as the door opened, and she saw Willie re-entering, 
coal-box in hand. ; 

“Why did you come up?” she asked kindly; I 
did not ring.” 

“T thought you called me ma’am,” replied Willie, 
in great confusion over this his second mistake. 

“No. I did not call. Whenever I want coals I 
ring, and you need not bring them up until you 
hear the bell.” 

“Some one called me, ma’am,” pleaded Willie, 
humbly. “I was standing in the pantry when I heard 
some one call, ‘ Willie, Willie.’ Perhaps it was the 
young gentleman called me, for I heard a kind of 
whistle as if I was wanted in a hurry.” 

The lady looked puzzled a minute; she saw that 
Willie was under the firm impression he had been 
called ; at the same time it was unlikely that her son 
would apply the familiar name of “ Willie,” to a ser- 
vant who had not been an hour in the house; but all 
at once the puzzled look gave way to a bright smile 
and a pleasant laugh, as she said kindly, “I see now 
what it was. I forget that your name was William. 
My son has a parrot, that is always shouting, ‘ Willie, 
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Willie, through the house, and you mistook it for a 
call. Go down now to the pantry, and if you hear it 
calling you again, you need not mind.” 

Willie heard what his mistress said. With wide 
staring eyes and a beating heart, he lifted up the 
coal-box and went down-stairs, as he had been told 
to do, but he could not carry out his mistress’s order, 
not to mind if it called him again. On the con- 
trary, he listened with all his ears, He never lis- 
tened so anxiously to hear his name before. He 
stood at the pantry door, and his heart throbbed 
loudly. At length he heard the voice again—“ Willie, 
Willie; welcome home, Willie.” It was his bird; 
he knew it. They were the very words of welcome 
his father used to speak. He left the pantry door, 
and bounded up the stairs two at atime, but the 
voice had ceased ere he reached the first landing, and 
he knew not where to turn. 

Poor Willie, it was well the suspense was not for 
long, or the butler would have been puzzled at the 
new boy’s strange behaviour and extraordinary ab- 
sence of mind. He had already made some remarks 
on Willie’s stupidity and awkwardness when the 
boudoir bell rang, and Willie was sent to answer the 
sick boy’s summons. 

He mounted the stairs with a longing that was 
almost pain, and tapped gently at the invalid’s door. 

“Come in,” cried the husky voice so dear to 
Willie’s heart. He opened the door at the well- 
known invitation and walked in. 

On a table by the fire, in a grand gilt cage, swing- 
ing in its golden hoop, sat Polly—his own Polly—his 
lost friend. There was no mistaking the grey plum- 
age, the crimson tail, and the gentle eye. Willie 
did not see the pale boy lying on the sofa in the 





rested in the history of the bird and of Willie's 
intense love for it, and his terrible longing to see it 
again, that it was nearly an hour before he allowed 
him to leave his room. 

Willie’s sleep that night was the sweetest he had 
for two years, and in the morning he awoke to the 
joyful thought that the bird was again in the house 
with him, and that as long as he behaved well there 
was no danger of their being parted. 

The cripple boy proved as kind a master to the 
bird as Willie himself could have been, and Willie 
lived for many years in his service; but in after 
years, when Willie grew old enough and rich enough 
to set up for himself in business in the town, the 
invalid boy returned the parrot to its first master, 
and Willie and his parrot were never parted again, 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


42, The New Testament tells us of two prayers of 
Elijah that are not mentioned in the Old Testament. 
Where are they referred to? 

43. Three persons (not including our Saviour) are 
called Jesus. 

44. Define the individual creeds of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, as they are given in the words of 
Scripture. 

45. In the New Testament there is a passage to 
show that the feast of passover and unleavened 
bread are interchangeable names. Quote it. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 176. 


32, Abraham (Gen. xv. 12); Saul. See 1 Sam. 


wild joy of this first meeting. He saw nothing but | xxvi. 12. 


the frantic efforts of the bird to meet him, as it beat | 


its grey wings against the bars of the cage, and 
thrust its grey head through the wires. 


As soon as Willie could collect his senses, he felt | 


ashamed of his rude behaviour, and apologised humbly 
to his young master; but the invalid became so inte- 


33. “Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, 
neither did thy foot swell, these forty years” 
(Deut. viii. 4). 

34. Dan. x. 21. 

35. In his last words he said : “The Spirit of the 


| Lord spake by me” (2 Sam. xxiii. 2). 








CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


HRISTMAS night, 
@ You I love, 
Every night 
Far above. 
When’s the fire 
Half as bright 
As it burns 
Christmas night ? 


How it loves 
Little girls! 

How it shines 
On their curls! 





How they sit, 
Warm and bright, 

Snug round it, 
Christmas night ! 

Out’s the storm ; 
Out’s the snow ; 

Ah, how warm, 
Fire, you glow! 

You, I know, 
Feel delight 

To burn so 
Christmas night. 












